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This is not quite the full picture. With the crediting of the Supplement to the 
Gregorian Sacramentary to Benedict of Aniane (alternatively and less probably to 
Helisachar} and the radical reform of the Roman Church’s liturgy in the aftermath of 
the Second Vatican Council, it is no longer possible to claim — as was confidently 
done forty years ago -~ that. ‘Every Catholic under the obedience of Rome owes a 
debt of gratitude to Alcuin every time he [sic] hears Mass at the altar’.” But the votive 
masses composed or formulated by him which gained a plate in medieval 
sacramentaries and missals, and selectively in Tridentine ‘printed ones,” the Trinity 
Sunday offices that others created from his writings, above all the preces privatae he 
composed or caused to be copied meant that for more than one thousand years men 
and women to whom his name was unknown regularly spoke to God in Alcuin’s 
words. A view of medieval mentalités that emphasises the (putative) value-system of 
the ‘ordinary’ memibers of the population or the conceptual re-thinking of intellectual 
élites and yet takes no account of that shared language of prayer is surely seriously 
incomplete, although its implications will remain, unlike the numbers of extant 
manuscripts, literally unmeasurable. 


7 BS, Duckett, Adcuin, Friend of Charlemagne (New York, 1951), p. 197, cited by G. Ellard, Master 
Alcuin, Liturgist: a Patmer of our Piety (Chicago, 1956), p. 143 (cf. also p. 171). A sceptical note, little 
heeded, was already sounded by Christopher Hohler, reviewing Ellard in The Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History 8 (1957), 222-26. 

ie J. Deshusses, ‘Les messes d’Alcuin’, Archiv fur Liturgiewissenschaft 14 (1972), 7-41 (the most 
convenient edition); also Deshusses’s edition of Le Sacramentaire Grégorien: ses principales formes ..., 3 
vols (Fribourg, 1971-1982), II, 25-26, and the mass-sets referred to there. For the poumedinal 
survivors, see Ellard, pp. 157-70. 
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The Emergence of Monastic Schools 


The Role of Alcuin! 


Albrecht Diem 


t is impossible to speak of the intellectual flowering in the first half of the ninth 
I century without mentioning monasteries such as Corbie, Reichenau, Fulda and 
many others. Along with royal courts,’ monasteries were the most important centres of 
learning and intellectual activity. Almost every productive Carolingian scholar had a 
monastic background and taught in the cloister. Monasteries fulfilled their function as 
intellectual centres. on three different levels: they offered space and resources to 
produce, copy and preserve books,’ they organised the institutionalised transmission 
of knowledge in monastic schools, and finally they enabled learned monks to indulge 
in scholarly work and the exchange of ideas.“ Monasteries, in short, were essential for 
intellectual activity in the Carolingian world -~ so much so, in fact, that the question 
of the origins of monastic schools and intellectual productivity is hardly ever raised. 

There are two ways of envisioning the emergence of monastic schools. They can be 
viewed as the result of a gradual development of elements which were already present 
in Western monasticism in the sense that changing circumstances under the 
Carolingians gave monasticism the opportunity to cultivate and foster intellectual and 
theological productivity.’ However, this evolution was also marked by discontinuity 





I am grateful to my ‘Doktormutter’ Mayke de Jong and to Mary Garrison for bibliographical and 
scholarly advice and above all for transforming this first attempt to publish in English into a readable text. 


Franz Brunhdlzl, ‘Der Bildungsauftrag der Hofschule’, in Karl der Groffe: Lebenswerk und Nachleben, 
Il: Das geistige Leben, eds, Wolfgang Braunfels and Bernhard Bischoff (Diisseldorf, 1965), pp. 28-41. 


* See Rosamond McKitterick, The Carolingians and the Written Word (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 135-64. 


Philippe Depreux, ‘Biichersuche und Biichertausch im Zeitalter der karolingischen Renaissance am 
Beispiel des Briefwechsels des Lupus von Ferritres’, Archiv fir Kulturgeschichte 76 (1994), 267-84; David 
Ganz, ‘The Debate on Predestination’, in Charles the Bald. Court and Kingdom, eds. Margaret T. Gibson 
and Janet L, Nelson, second edition (London, 1990), pp. 283-302. 

For this position see, for example, Herbert Bloch, ‘Monte Cassino’s Teachers and Library in the High 
Middle Ages’, in La Scuola nell'Occidente latino dell’alto Medioevo, Settimane di Studio del Centro Italiano 
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and change, so another approach would be to concentrate on the breaks ak 
- contradictions which might occur in the unfolding of monastic intellectuality, namely 
when monastic spirituality clashed with intellectual aspirations. In what weet I 
adopt the second of these viewpoints, concentrating upon Alcuin s educational policy 
and his attempts to reconcile monastic tradition with new intellectual aims. ‘ 
Certainly there was much of continuity between the Late ee an 
Merovingian ‘before’ and the Carolingian ‘after’.® Almost from the beginning, mir 
and writing gained a firm position within the confines of the monastery, = . 
works of patristic authors were used in the first monasteries founded in Gaul in = 
eatly fifth century.’ After all, such foundations emerged in an environment steepe 2 
literate culture. In Merovingian Frankish societies monasteties remained places o 
liceracy, though the written word became a less central phenomenon in - we 
outside.’ Significantly, however, in Merovingian times no export of liveracy tom the 
monasteries to the outside world can be observed. Yet, sufficient reading and writing 
must have been taught outside the monasteries to satisfy the demands of Merovingian 
rulers and other potentates.’ Be that as it may, _bagiographical sources depict 
Merovingian monastic saints as having received their intellectual formation ie an 
important quality in a saint —— almost exclusively before their conversion to a religious 
life. Most of these saints had been educated in their parents house, at the court, or as 
clerics in an episcopal household.” According to their hagiographers these saints 


di Studi sull’Alto Medioevo (Spoleto, 1972), IL, 563-605; Pierre Riché, ‘Le renouveau culturel 4 la cour 
de Pépin III’, Francia 2 (1974), 59-70. 

© Por the ‘roots’ of che Carolingian revival of learning and the traditions of learning they inherited, see 
Giles Brown, ‘The Carolingian Renaissance’, in Carolingian Culrure: Emulation and Innovation, ed. 
Rosamond McKitterick (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 1-51 (pp. 1-11); Riché, ‘Le renouveau culcurel’, pp. 
61-62, 

7 On the intellectual culture in Lérins, the oldest monastery in Gaul, see Clemens Kasper, Theologie 
und Askese. Die Spiritualivar des Inselminchtums von Lérins im 5. Jahrhundert (Miinster 1991). 2 
® On the role of literary culture in Merovingian times, see Yirzhak Hen, Culture and ne ale in 
Merovingian Gaul, AD 481-751 (Leiden, 1985); Pierre Riché, Education et culture dans Voccident barbare 
VI-VUEF sidcles (Paris, 1962). ' 

> Tan Wood, ‘Administration, Law and Culeure in Merovingian Gaul’, in The Uses of Literacy in Early 
Medieval Europe, ed. Rosamond McKitrerick (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 63-81. 

See for example: Vita prima Aldegundis, ch. 3 ({MGH SRM Vi, 87); Vita Ansbert, ch. 1 (MGH pa 
V, 620); Vita Anstrudis, ch. 1 (MGH SRM VI, 66); Vita Aridii abbatis Lemovicini, ch. 4 (MGH ace 
582-583); Vita Caesarii episcopi Arelatensis, ch. 9 (MGH SRA 1, 460); Vita Columbani I, ch. 3 (Mi 
SRM IV, 116); Vita Eucherii episcopi Aurelianensis, ch. 3 (MGH SRM VII, 48); Vita Germani abbatis 
Flaviacensis, ch. 2 (MGH SRM IV, 628); Vita Gertrudis, ch, 1 (MGH SRM II, 454); Vita Sigiramni, ch. 
2 (MGH SRM IV, 607); Vita Walarici, ch. 1 (MGH SRM IV, 161); Vita Wandregisili, ch. 3 (MGH 
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imported their literacy, knowledge and education into the monasteries, to be reshaped 
in accordance with monastic religious ideals. 

In marked contrast to their Carolingian successors, the productive Merovingian 
writers of whom we know, did not have a monastic background. The only exceptions 
are the mostly anonymous authors of vitae of monks and abbots, which were largely 
produced for a monastic public and probably written within monasteries. However, 
neither Gregory of Tours nor Desiderius of Cahors nor Venantius Fortunatus nor the, 
authors of Fredegar’s Chronicle came from a monastery. Merovingian literate pro- 
duction seems to have originated from cities and. bishoprics rather than monasteries. 
Moreover, Merovingian monastic literacy was not geared towards intellectual and 
educational activities. The main reason for religious communities to remain literate 
was their central raison détre: the opus dei, It was simply impossible to maintain - 
liturgical service by mere reliance on memory." And of course monastic life revolved 
around meditatio on the words of the Bible and of patristic writers.” Yet there is no 
indication that such meditation implied an analytical approach to sacred texts. Only 
the oldest Western rule — the Regula quattuor patrum (c. 400-10) — mentions the 
ownership of books and shared exegetical activities as a part of monastic routine, 
stipulating that dangerous external influences should carefully be kept at bay.” In 
subsequent monastic rules originating from Gaul exegetical and intellectual activity as 
part of normal monastic life is no longer mentioned. The first Frankish monasteries 
with a clear tradition of producing and preserving books were founded in the first half 
of the seventh century. The most important examples are the so-called ‘Iro-Frankish’ 


SRM V, 14). See also: Christian Rohr, ‘Hagiographie als historische Quelle. Ereignisgeschichte und 
Wuaderberichte in der Vira Columbani des Ionas von Bobbio’, in Mitteilungen des Instituts fir Oster- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung 103 (1995), 229-64 (p. 231); Wood, pp. 72-75; Martin Heinzel mann, 


” ‘Studia sanctorum, Education, milieux d’instruction et valeurs éducatives dans Phagiographie en Gaule 
-jusqu’a la fin de ’épaque mérovingienne’, in Haut-Moyen Age. Culture, éducation et société. Etudes offertes 


& Pierre Riché, ed, Michel Sot (La Garenne-Colombes, 1990), pp. 105-38. On pages 112-16 
Heinzelmann gives a complete list of descriptions of education in Merovingian saints’ lives. According to 
this list, in only ewo of these fifty vitae did monasteries play a role in the basic education of the saints: 
The nun Rusticula was sent to the monastery St John in Arles ad enuiriendam, and the Irish nobleman 
Furseus was educated sacris Litteris et monasticis disciplinis in Ireland. 


Marco Mostert, ‘Kennisoverdracht in het klooster’, in Scholing in de Middeleeuwen, eds, REV. Stuip 
and Cees Vellekoop (Hilversum, 1995), pp. 87-129 (p. 90). 

Detlev I!lmer, ‘Totwm namque in sola experientia usuque consistit. Eine Studie zur monastischen 
Erziehung und Sprache’, in Ménchtum und Gesellschaft im Frihmittelalter, ed. Friedrich Prinz 
(Darmstadt, 1976), pp. 430-55 (p. 432); Mostert, pp. 93-95 and 99-100. 


"Regula quattuor patrum, ed. A. de Vogiié, SC 297 (Paris, 1982), ch. 4, 11-13, p. 200. 
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monasteries of Luxeuil and Corbie.” Significantly, no monastic library has a tradition 
going back to Late Antiquity. Undoubtedly the earliest monastic foundations — such 
as Létins, St Maurice, Reomee, and St Jean of Arles — had libraries, but their books 
have left no trace whatsoever. 

Only within the first generation of Carolingian scholars were there some who did 
not have a monastic background, Yet many of the foreign and native intellectuals at 
Charlemagne’s court were sent off to monasteries to become abbots or teachers, thus 
becoming the initiators of a lively intellectual tradition within the cloister. Rabanus 
Maurus in Fulda, Adalhard in Corbie and Corvey, Walafrid and Grimald in. 
Reichenau, Richbod in Lorsch, Hilduin in St Denis, Einhard in St Wandrille — all of 
these are cases in point. This royal strategy of turning monasteries into intellectual 
centres by ‘parachuting’ into them leading scholars from the court was both preceded 
and accompanied by administrative measures. The latter were to form the framework 
of a Carolingian educational policy guided by the notions of correctio.and emendario. 
This also implied a new phenomenon: the institutionalisation of monastic schools. 

Alo 

Pre-Carolingian sources do not mention monastic schools, neither as clearly delimited 
locations nor as separate institutions forming an integral part of monastic life. In so 
far as children or child oblates appear in monastic rules, they do so in connection with 
questions of their care, their appropriate age of entry into the monastery, or the rituals 
surrounding their departure from the world outside.” Even those rules which deal 
explicitly with monastic structures, architecture or offices are silent about schools, 
teachers, pupils or classrooms. 

The word schola is used in several monastic rules, but always with the meaning of 
‘common room’ or ‘dormitory’, and often to describe a special group within the 
community.’ It was only in the Carolingian world that a schola became an 


14 


David Ganz, Corbie in the Carolingian Renaissance (Sigmatingen, 1990), pp. 36-48; Brown, p. 11, 
McKitterick, Written Word, pp. 166-67 makes clear that Corbie and Luxeuil with their book. production 
probably formed an exception in the monastic landscape. Monastic libraries — so she concludes — are 
mostly a Carolingian phenomenon. 


'S The only exception I know is Regula cuiusdam patris ad virgines, ch. 24 (De nutriendis infantibus):“... 
Habeant lectionis usum; ut sub puerili aetare discant, quod ad perfectam deductis proficiat’ (PL 88:1053- 
1070 [1070C]). This monastic rule is the only one in which a sort of educational programme for children 
is mentioned. Reading is mentioned after questions of discipline and excluding from secular desires, and 
in close connection with chanting. On monastic education and child oblation, see Mayke de Jong, /n 
Samuel's Image: Child Oblation in the Early Medieval West (Leiden, 1996), especially pp. 36-37. 


16 : ; ; : . 
“In the two monastic rules of Caesarius ‘Scholz’ denotes the monastic dormitory or the monastic 


common room: Regula Caesarii ad virgines, eds, J. Courreau and A. de Vogiié, SC 345 (Paris, 1988), ch. 
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institutionalised ‘location of learning’. The expression schola Dominici servitii, used in 
the Prologue of the Regula Benedicti (v. 45) may serve as an indication for the 
changing conceptions of ‘the school’. In Benedict’s text there is no evidence that this 
schola had anything to do with any sort of school, with teaching and learning in an 
intellectual sense. On the contrary, the schola was the community itself, which served 
the Lord in prayer, meditation, work and asceticism. This way of life was to be trans- 
mitted to the novices by example and imitation.” The change of meaning in the 
concept of the schola in the ninth century — as well as a continued disagreement 
about the role of schools within monasteries —- becomes clear from the interpretation 
of the schola dominici servitii in two ninth-century commentaries on the Regula 
Benedicti, written by Smaragdus of St Michiel and Hildemar of Civate. Smaragdus 
took a pragmatic line, explaining that scholae are places where learning was 
transmitted, probably by a teacher standing in front of a class. He did not distinguish 
between the studia litteralia and the teaching geared towards monastic duties:* 


Constituenda est ergo nobis dominici scola servitii. Scola greco vocabulo dicitur locus in 
quo adolescentes litteralibus studiis operam dare et.ad audiendos magistros vacare solent 
... Ergo sicut in scola pueri cum disciplina quae illis necessaria sunt discunt, et quae in 
futuro prosint capiunt, ita et monachi in monasterii regularis scola, et quae eos in 
praesenti honeste vivere faciant, et quae in futuro felices reddant discere sagaciter et 
efficaciter debent implere. 


[We have to build up a ‘School for the Service of the Lord’ for us. ‘Scola’ is the Greek 
expression for the place where young people are engaged in the study of the letters and 
where they listen to their teachers ... Thus like boys in school learn with discipline what 
they need and get to know what will benefit them in future, so monks, in the school of 
the monastery under the rule, are bound to learn both those things which may assist 
them to live an honourable life at present and also things which they, as fortunate men 
in later life, may pass on again wisely and effectively.] 


4, p. 182, and Regula Caesarii ad monachos, eds. J. Courreau and A, de Vogiié, SC 398 (Paris, 1994), ch. 
3, p. 3. In the Regula Tarnatensis the scola is the place where all monks assemble for the meditiatio; Regula 
Tarnantensis, ch. 7.2, ed. Fernando Villegas, Revue Bénédictine 84 (1974), 7-65 (p. 23). In the Regula 
cuiusdam patris ad virgines the word. schola is used to describe different common rooms of the monastery: 
a room for common prayer (ch. 6), the room where the penitents have to stay (ch. 12) and the common 


sleeping room (ch. 14): Regula cuiusdam patris ad virgines, PL 88:1059D, 1064A, and L065A. 


7 ee ar we . m1 . 
Karl Suso Frank, “Vom Kloster als schola dominici servitii zum Kloster ad servitium imperil’, Studien 


und Mitteilungen zur Geschichte des Benediktiner-Ordens und seiner Zweige 91 (1980), 80-97 (pp. 81-86). 


Smaragdus, Expositio in Regulam S. Benedicti, prologue 45, ed. Alfted Spannagel, CCM 8 (Siegburg, 
1974), p. 48. : 
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Hildemar, however, stresses the antagonism between the schola dominici servitii and a 
schola humani servitii, when he differentiates between two different types of services: 
that of God inside the monastery and that of the king in the world outside:” 


Sequitur: schola dominici servitii. Bene dixit divini servitii, quia est et alia schola 
humani serviti; magna enim differentia est inter scholam divini servitii et humani. In 
schola etenim humani servitii militant homines regi et discunt genera bellorum et 
genera venationum et omnia, quae ad honestatem cultus saeculi attinent, et inruentur 
qualicumque oculo illi aliquid, ob quod tollerant mala omnia, id est famem, 
tribulationem et caetera his similia. Ita encontrario isti in schola. dominici servitii 
milicrant regi coelesti et discunt salutem animae suae, et intuentur oculo spiritali 
coelestem beatitudinem, ob quam sustinent tribulationes et omnia mala. Unde quia non 
vident multi hanc beatitudinem, ideo revertuntur ad saeculum, et non possunt (propter 
Deum) sustinete aliquid mali. 


{Further: The ‘School of the Service of the Lord’. He (Benedict in his rule] speaks well, 
using the expression ‘Service of the Lord’ because there is another ‘School of the Service 
of Men’; for the difference between these schools is a very big one. In the ‘School of the 
Service of Men’ men serve the king serve and learn the art of war and hunting and all 
things, which belong to the honour of secular culture and how to avoid everything 
which is evil, ie. hunger, tribulation and other similar things. Contrariwise the people 
in the ‘School of the Service of the Lord’ serve the king of heaven and learn the 
salvation of His Spirit and to see with their eyes the heavenly bliss for which they ate 
willing co endure tribulation and all sorts of evil. Hence, because many fail to see this 
bliss, they therefore return to the world and are not able to suffer any evil for the sake of 


God.] 


Even in Hildemar’s discussion of learning as an intellectual activity (and he was a 
learned schoolmaster himself), he retains the traditional meaning of schola as a well 
defined group of people. Apparently the school as an institution remained an alien 
concept to him; perhaps the school for learning to read (and maybe also to write) was 
just one schola among many others. 


age 


The creation of monastic schools has to be viewed as a part of a long-term functional 
transformation of Western monasticism — the development which turned the ascetic 
‘drop-out’ colonies of late antiquity into bastions of Carolingian power. The 
flowering of monastic schools, with ultimately their sophisticated intellectual 
activities, represents a relatively late stage in this process.” This is in fact surprising, 





19 


Hildemar, Expositio Regulae, ed. Ruppert Mittermiiller (Regensburg, 1880), prologue 45 (p. 66), 


20 : . : . , + . . . 
Monasteries acquired a variety of functions, such as that of prisons, places of instituttonalised prayer, 
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; i in theory monasteries provided ideal conditions for intellectual productivity: a 
‘Jarge degree of institutional stability, a collective mentality which put a high premium 


on tradition, expertise in using the written word, and a well-trained collective memory 


“which had institutionalised memoria as an integral part of liturgy. More than any 
~ other places, monasteries had the archives and the capacity to preserve and copy 
. written texts, and this is evident from the fact that almost all surviving Merovingian 


charters are monastic ones. 

On the other hand, strong counterforces were pitted against the development of 
monasteries into places of theological and intellectual productivity. After all, the early 
monastic foundations emerged in opposition to urban life and culture. They were 
meant to be places removed from secular distractions, and monastic culture was 
intended to be at loggerheads with a Christian society imbued with pagan 
intellectuality. Becoming a monk or a nun did not mean learning as much as possible 
in the manner of the intellectual, but rather learning to live an ascetic life determined 
by mortificatio and permanent prayer, and often it involved renouncing and 
condemning the intellectual training received before conversion. Whatever the 
subsequent transformations of monasticism in Gaul in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
they did not succeed in changing this fundamental idea of monastic life, The works of 
John Cassian, with their strong ascetic and anti-intellectual message, remained the 
monastic standard programme throughout.” 

The true origins of the intellectualisation of the monastic world should be sought 
in the insular world: Ireland and the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms.” One possible 
explanation is the very different social context of monastic life across the Channel. 
There, no antagonism existed between highly developed urban secular culture on the 
one hand, and ascetic norms of ‘simplicity’ on the other. Unlike the ecclesiastical 
leaders in Gaul, insular counterparts -~ such as Alcuin, Willibrord and Boniface an 
received intellectual training in their respective monastic communities.” Such insular 


economic centres, places of military recruitment, etc.: see Mayke de Jong, ‘Carolingian Monasticism: the 


. Power of Prayer’, in The New Cambridge Medieval History IJ, ed. Rosamond McKitterick (Cambridge, 


1995), pp. 622-53 and 995-1002, and the same author’s Jn Samuel's Image, pp. 231-32; Josef Semmler, 
‘Karl der Grofke und das frankische Ménchtum’, in Karl der Grofée, U1: Das geistige Leben, pp. 255-89, 

| Robert Markus, The End of Ancient Christianity (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 157-77 (p. 165); Ilimer, pp. 
431-32; Friedrich Prinz, Frithes Ménchtum im Frankenreich (Munich, 1965), pp. 452-70, 

Jacques Boussard, ‘Les influences anglaises sur I’Ecole Carolingienne des VIII‘ et IX® sidcles’, in La 
Scuola nell’ Occidente latino dell'alto Medioevo, Settimane di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull’Alro 
Medioevo (Spoleto, 1972), I, 417-51. 

% Willibald, Vira Bonifatii, ch. 2, ed. Rudolf Buchner, in Ausgewihite Quellen zur deutschen Geschichte 
des Mittelalters, IVb, 454-524 (pp. 464-66). Alcuin, Vita Willibrordi, ch. 3-4 (MGH SRM VII, 117- 
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intellectuals flocked to Carolingian Francia, and all those just mentioned played a 
major role in the reform of the Carolingian church. Ic is significant that, within their 
policy, the reform of education loomed large. 

Between the beginning of the reign of Charlemagne and the reform synods of 
. Aachen (816/817)” two influential normative texts emerged, both dealing with the 
role of monastic schools and both probably written or edited at Alcuin’s behest:” the 
so-called Epistola de litteris colendis* and chapter 72 of the Admonitio generalis. Thus, 
through his role in drafting these texts, Alcuin gained a double role in the Carolingian 
revival of learning, Not only was he an influential teacher,” but he was also 
responsible for the normative texts which provided the blueprints for Carolingian 
monastic education. Both texts have to be taken very seriously on account of the part 
they played in the overwhelming success of the intended revival of learning. Much of 
ninth-century Carolingian intellectual history consists of a success-story hoped for and 
outlined in these texts. 

The Admonitio generalis — Charlemagne’s most famous capinalaay — was 
promulgated in 789 or 790.” Its first fifty-nine. chapters consist of canons drawn from 


118). Vite Alcurnt, ch. 4 (MGH SS XV, 186-87). 


* The Synods of Aachen tried to establish afresh the place of monasteries within society. In this context 


the role of monastic schools was also defined in a new way. External pupils, who obviously had become a 
common phenomenon, were excluded from monastic education: Aachen (817), ch. 5 (Decreta 
Authentica}; “Ut scola in monasterio non habeatur nisi eorum qui oblati sint’ (CCM 3, ed. K. Haflinger 
[Siegburg, 1963], p. 474). See for the ut scola-problem Mayke de Jong, ‘De school van de dienst des 
Heren. Kloosterscholen in het Karolingische Rijk’, in Scholing in de Middeleeuwen, pp, 57-85 (pp, 70~ 
76) and her ‘Carolingian Monasticism’, pp. 622-53 and 995-1002 (p. 644); Madge Hildebrand, The 
External School in Carolingian Society (Leiden, 1992). 

Friedrich-Carl Scheibe, ‘Alcuin und die Admonitio generalis’, Detsches Archtv 14 (1958), 221-29, 
assigns the authorship of the new parts of the Admonitio generalis to Alcuin. Liutpold Wallach, Alcuin and 
Charlemagne: Studies in Carolingian History and Literature (Ithaca, NY, 1959), pp. 204-11, shows various 
parallels in the choice of words between the Epistola de litteris colendis and the letters of Alcuin. On pp. 
214-215 he shows which parts of the letter conform to the standard formulae of letters of Charlemagne. 
See also Thomas Martin, “Bemerkungen zur Epéstola de litteris colendis’, Archiv ftir Diplomatik 31 (1985), 
227-72 (pp. 246-50). A brief description of all normative sources on Carolingian education policy is 
given in Wilftied Hartmann, Die Synoden der Karolingerzeit im Frankenreich und in Italien (Paderborn, 
1989), pp. 430-32, and Pierre Riché, Les écoles et lenseignement dans Vaccident chrétien de la fin du V 
siecle au milieu du XF siecle (Paris, 1979), pp. 352-57. 


°° The Epistola de litteris colendis is dated by Martin, ‘Bemerkungen’, pp. 266~70, between 784 and 
790. 


”  Notker, ‘Gesta Karoli I’, ch. 2, ed. Reinhold Rau, Quellen zur Karolingischen Reichsgeschichte, WI, 325. 
© On the Admonitio generalis see, for example, Brown, “The Carolingian Renaissance’, pp. 18-20; de 
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the great ecumenical councils, as collected in the Dionysio-Hadriana, a collection of 
canon law which was presented to Charlemagne by pope Hadrian I in 774.” The 
remaining twenty-two chapters are exhortations to bishops, monks, clerics and. lay 
people to uphold the order of the church, to fulfil the duties of the service, and to live 

a truly Christian life. The link berween ancient (and therefore venerable) canon law 
on the one hand, and a call for the restoration of order and the correction of Christian - 
society on the other, shows the conservative character of Carolingian reform-policy. 
Yet it also reveals the eminent role of issues concerning the service of God and human 
morality within the Carolingian quest for Christian unity. In these respects, 
Charlemagne aspired to carry forward the vision and ideals inherited from the late 
antique patristic tradition. 

The demand for organised education in episcopal sees and monasteries belongs to 
the innovative part of the Admonitio generalis, Here, Alcuin attempted to harness the 
monastic school to the two central aims of his reform policy: the improvement of the 
practice of liturgy based on better copies of the texts and the bona conversatio (just and 
appropriate lifestyle), In this respect, there was no difference berween monks and so- 
called canonical clerics (clerici canonici). It should also be stressed that an improved 
monastic and clerical bona conversatio could even make it more attractive for a free or 
noble man to become a monk or a cleric, something which has not been noted 
before:” 


Sacerdotibus. Sed et hoc flagitamus vestram almitatem, ut ministri altaris Dei suum 
ministerium bonis moribus ornent, seu alii canonice observatione ordines vel monachici 
propositi congregationes; obsecramus, ut bonam’ et probabilem habeant 
conversationem, sicut ipse Dominus in euangelio praecipit: ‘sic luceat lux vestra coram 
hominibus, ut videant opera vestra bona et glorificent patrem vestrum qui in celis est’ 
(Mt 5.16), ut eorum bona conversatione multi protrahantur ad servitium Dei, et non 
solum servilis conditionis infantes, sed etiam ingenuorum filios adgregent sibique 
socient.”' 


Jong, ‘De school’, pp. 62-64, 


29 . “ . . . ‘ . 
The Dionysic-Hadriana is a revised version of the collection of canon law arranged by 


Dionysius-Exiguus in the beginning of the sixth century. 

* Thus, we should hesitate before assuming that the intellectual or ‘moral’ level in the Carolingian 
aristocracy was very low. If too low a level in the clergy should have disinclined the members of the 
aristocracy to change their ways, this in fact would reflect rather positively on the norms and values of a 
Carolingian upper class. 

* Admonitio generalis, ch. 72 (MGH Cap. I, 59-60). Translated in Carolingian Civilization: A Reader, 
ed. Paul Edward Dutton (Peterborough, Ontario, 1993), pp. 80-81). 
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[For the priests, And we also demand of your holiness that the ministers of the altar of 
God shal! adorn their ministry by good manners, and likewise the other orders who 
observe a rule and the leading congregations of monks. We implore them to lead a just 
and fitting life, just as God Himself commanded in the Gospel ‘Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven,’ so that by their good example many may be led to serve God; and let them join 
and associate to themselves not only children of servile condition, but also sons of free 
men.} 


In view of these new educational objectives, so-called scholae legentium puerorum 
had to be founded.” With good reason, Mayke de Jong has questioned whether the 
schola legentium puerorum really constituted anything like an institutionalised school, 
or even anything more than a place where young people learned to read.” After the 
injunction to establish up a ‘schola legentium puerorum’ there follows a list of types 
of texts which should be corrected in every single monastery and bishopric: the 


psalms, notae,” the chant, compotus [sic] (calendar calculation), grammatica (literature) _ 


and the “bri catholici.” These texts probably played a role in the schola legentium 
puerorum but Alcuin does not link them here explicitly to the schola. On the contrary, 
he stresses the necessity to correct these texts for the sake of proper prayer, and he 
deliberately excludes young boys from reading and copying these texts, in order to 
avoid textual corruption. The Gospel and the liturgical books especially should be 
_ corrected only by monks suitable in their age and carefulness.” 

Alcuin does not write and probably also does not imply that every monk and cleric 
had to pursue the whole curriculum of these texts. For every community it was quite 
enough if there were some monks or clerics who had some knowledge of the more 
specialised disciplines. For the majority of them it probably sufficed to be able to 
perform the liturgy. The more advanced duties which involved learning and in which 
the lack of knowledge could be seriously damaging (such as copying books) were 
entrusted to only a selected group of monks. Although Alcuin mentions religious 


* “Rr ut scolae legentium puerorum fan’ (MGH Cap. I, 59-60). 


* De Jong, ‘De school’, p. 63. 


* On notae in de Admonitio generalis see de Jong, ‘De school’, p. 81, n. 8. 


Admonitio generalis, ch. 72: ‘Psalmas, notas, cantus, compotum, grammaticam per singula monasteria 
vel episcopia et libros catholicos bene emendate’ (MGH Cap. I, 60). 

© Admonitio generalis, ch. 72: ‘... quia saepe dum bene aliqui Deum rogare cupiunt, sed per 
inemendatos libros male rogant. Et pueros vestros non sinite eos vel legendo vel scribendo corrumpere; et 
si opus est euangelium, psalterium et missale scribere, perfectae aetatis homines scribant cum omni 
diligentia’ (MGH Cap. I, 60). 
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lifestyle, monastic education and the improvement of texts and liturgy in one chapter, 
he does not link these three reform topics in a really clear way. 

A more concrete and comprehensive picture of Alcuin’s and Charlemagne’s ideas 
on education is provided by the Epistola de litteris colendis, which was probably written 


before the Admonitio generalis.” The text survived in two versions, one of which was 


sent to abbot Baugulf of Fulda, and the other to a bishop, probably Angilram of 
Metz.” It is still not clear whether the Epistola de litteris colendis was a circular letter, 
and if so, whether it was directed to all monasteries and bishoprics or merely to a 
selected group.” Be this as it may, the letter addresses problems which were not 
exclusively the concern of Baugulf and Fulda: badly written letters, a bungled liturgy, 
and an incorrect understanding of sacred texts,“ 

One: aspect of the Epistola de litteris colendis has attracted insufficient attention 
until now. This is the question of how the directives of the Admonito generalis and the 
Epistola de litteris colendis in the process of transforming monasteries into centres of 
education and intellectual productivity actually dealt with monastic traditions and the 
specific circumstances and goals of religious communities. In the Epistola de litteris 
colendis Alcuin did not attempt to argue that intellectual activities, including meditatio 
itterarum and studium docendi were originally pact of a monastic ‘order of life 
according to the rule’ (ordo regularis vitae) and belonged naturally to the ‘practice of 
holy religion’ (sanctae religionis conversatio). Instead, he attempted to convince his 
audience that the meditatio litrerarum for those few who were ‘by the gift of God’ 
(donante domino) sufficiently talented, should be considered equivalent to the ‘regular 
life’ (regulariter vivere) of all monks in general. The rule guaranteed a measure of the 
‘honest morality’ (Lonestas morum) and the guidelines for ‘living righteously’ (recte 
vivere). The ability to teach and to learn was reserved for the small group of gifted 
monks. They had to care about ‘speaking correctly’ (recte loqui), which pleases God 


not less than ‘living righteously’:* 





7 


Martin, ‘Bemerkungen’, pp. 268-70. 
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Martin, ‘Bemerkungen’, pp. 251-52. 
See Wallach, pp. 199-200 and Martin, ‘Bemerkungen’, pp. 252~54 on the different theories of the 
recipients of the Epéstola de litteris colendis, 
See below, p. 39. 
Epistola de litteris colendis, ed, Wallach, p. 202-04; tr. Carolingian Civilization, ed. Dutton, p. 79. I 
prefer Wallach’s edition of the Epistola de litteris colendis to the generally quoted edition in MGH Cap. I, 
79 because it is based on both surviving manuscripts of the letter. 
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Notum igitur sit Deo placitae devotioni vestrae, quia nos una cum fidelibus nostris 
consideravimus utile esse, ut episcopia et monasteria nobis Christo propitio ad 
gubernandum commissa praeter regularis vitae ordinem atque sanctae relegionis 
conversationem etiam in litterarum meditationibus eis qui donante Domino discere 
possunt, secundum uniuscuiusque capacitatem docendi studium debeant impendere, 
qualiter, sicut regularis norma honestatem morum, ita quoque docendi et discendi 
instantia ordinet et ornet seriem verborum, ut, qui Deo placere appetunt recte vivendo, 
ei etiam placere non neglegant recte loquendo. 


[Be it known, therefore, to your devotion, which is most pleasing to God, that we, 
together with our faithful, have considered it to be useful that the bishoprics and 
monasteries entrusted by the favour of Christ to our control, in addition to the manner 
of monastic life set out in their rule and their practice of holy religion, ought also to be 
zealous in the cultivation of learning and in teaching those who by the gift of God are 
able to learn, according to the capacity of each individual. Thus just as the observance 
of the rule imparts order and grace to their conduct, so also zeal in teaching and 
fearning may do the same for their sehtences, so that those who desire to please God by 
living rightly should not neglect to please him also by speaking correctly.] 


In other words, intellectual endeavour to Alcuin did not represent a part of monastic 
tradition, but it nonetheless represented the necessary completion thereof. In fact, he 
envisaged it as the other side of the monastic coin. On one side, there was saintly 
simplicity; on the other, sacred learning. 

Whereas the Admonitio generalis is rather vague about the actual implications of 
‘speaking righteously’ (recte logui), the Epistola de litteris colendis gives detailed 
instruction. On the one hand, every monk has his proper commitments, such as 
performing his (liturgical) duties in an appropriate way, while at the same time 
understanding what he is doing:* 


Quamvis enim melius sit bene facere quam nosse, prius tamen est nosse quam facere. 
Debet ergo quisque discere quod optat implere. ut tanto uberius quid agere debeat 
intellegat anima, quanto in omnipotentis Dei laudibus sine mendaciorum offendiculis 
cucurrerit lingua. 


[For alchough correct conduct may be better than knowledge, nevertheless knowledge 
precedes conduct. Therefore, each one ought to study what he desires to accomplish, so 
that so much the more fully the mind may know what ought to be done, as the tongue 
hastens in the praises of omnipotent God without the hindrances of errors.] 





Epistola de litveris colendis, ed, Wallach, p. 203; tr. Carolingian Civilization, ed. Dutton, p. 79. 
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On the other, Alcuin elaborates upon the duties of monks of superior intellectual 
capacities, who therefore have a special responsibility with regard to serving ‘truth’ 


(veritas):° 


Nam cum omnibus hominibus vitanda sint mendacia, quanto magis illi secundum 
possibilitatem declinare debent, qui ad hoc solummodo probantur electi, uc servire 
specialiter debeant veritati. 


[For since errors should be shunned by all men, so much the more ought they to be 
avoided as far as possible by those who are chosen for this very purpose alone, so that 
they ought to be the special servants of truth.] 


The badly formulated letters the court received were probably not written by simple 
monks but by the more literate and high-ranking members of monastic communities. 
These gave Alcuin every reason to fear that such men did not have a sufficient grasp of 
Latin to properly read and understand Scripture: 


Nam cum nobis in his annis a nonnullis monasteriis saepius scripta dirigerentur, in 
quibus, quod pro nobis fratres ibidem commorantes in sacris et piis orationibus 
decertarent, significaretur, cognovimus in plerisque praefatis conscriptionibus eorundem 
et sensus rectos et sermories incultos; quia, quod pia devotio interius fideliter dictabat, 
hoc exterius propter neglegentiam discendi lingua inerudita exprimere sine 
reprehensione non valebart. Unde factum est, ut timere inciperemus, ne forte, sicut 
minor erat in scribendo prudentia, ita quoque et multo minor esset quam recte 
debuisset in sanctarum scripturarum ad intellegendum sapientia. 


[For when in the past few years letters were often sent to us from several monasteries in 
which it was stated that the brethren who dwelt there offered upon our behalf sacred 
and pious prayers, we have noticed in most of these letters both correct thoughts an 
uncouth expressions; because what pious devotion dictated faithfully to the mind, the 
tongue, uneducated on account of the neglect of study, was not able to express in the 
letter without error. Whence it happened that we began to fear lest perchance, as the 
skill in writing was less, so also the wisdom for understanding the Holy Scriptures 
might be much less than it rightly ought to be.] 


Moreover, he held a deficient use of language which results in a misunderstanding of 
sacred texts (sensus) to be even more disastrous than just using the wrong words.” To 


3 


Ibid, p. 203; Dutton, p, 79. 
Ibid, p. 203; Dutton, p. 79. 


Epistola de litterts colendis, ed, Wallach, p. 203: “Ex bene novimus omnes, quia, quamvis periculosi sint 
errores verborum, mulei periculosiores sunt errores sensuum’ [‘And we all know well that, although errors 
of speech are dangerous, far more dangerous ate errors in understanding’ (tr. Carolingian Civilization, ed. 
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paraphrase the Epistola: what effect can good intentions have, if they are expressed in a 


language unsuitable for prayer? 

The consequence of all this was that the studium litterarum gained an important 
role in monastic life, Alcuin asseverates that it is not possible to understand the Bible 
and its metaphors and topoi without a proper literate training, which also included 
some pagan literature: 


Quamobrem hortamur vos litterarum studia non solum non neglegere, verum etiam 
humillima et Deo placita intentione ad hoc certatim discere, ut facilius et rectius 
. divinarum sctipturarum maysteria valeatis penetrare. Cum autem in sacris paginis 
" scemata, tropi et caetera his similia inserta inveniantur, nulli dubium est, quod ea 
unusquisque legens tanto citius spiritaliter intellegit, quanto prius in litteraram 
magisterio plenius instrucuts fuerit, 


[Therefore, we exhort you not only to avoid neglecting the study of literature, but also 
with most humble mind, pleasing to God, to study earnestly in order that you may be 
able more easily and more correctly to penetrate the mysteries of the divine Scriptures. 
Since, moreover, images, tropes and similar figures are found in the sacred pages, no 
one doubts that each one in reading these will understand the spiritual sense more 
quickly if previously he shall have been fully instructed in the mastery of letters.] 


However, this did not mean that every curious monk was now allowed to read his 
Vergil. The reception and transmission of learned knowledge remained very much 
restricted to the few people who had the talent and stamina for it. In other words, 
monasteries did not turn into learned communities overnight; the studia Litterarum 
remained an affair of the happy few:” 


Tales vero ad hoc opus viri eligantur, qui et voluntatem et possibilitatem discendi et 
desiderium habeant alios instruendi. Er hoc tantum ea intentione agatur, qua devotione 
a nobis praecipitur. 


{Such men truly are to be chosen for this work as have both the will and the ability to 


learn and a desire to instruct others.] 


The fact that monasteries became entrusted with the care of the sensus and the 
comprehension of the mysteria of the Holy Scripture, and that the monks engaged in 
that duty used the studium litterarum, seems obvious to the modern historian. 
However, this is due to hindsight, for in the context of the eighth-century Frankish 





Dutton, p. 79)], 
“Ibid, p. 203; Dutton, p. 79. 


# Ibid, p. 203; Dutton, p. 79. 
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realm this represented a novel development. Monastic stabiliras did not predestine 
religious communities to this role; on the contrary, to a large extent intellectual 
endeavours ran counter to traditional monastic spirituality. Yet there was biblical 


- authority for the monastic organisation of education, which is quoted by Alcuin at the 
“yery heart of the Epistola de litteris colendis: ‘Aut ex verbis iustificaberis, aut ex verbis 
quis condempnaberis’ (‘Either by your words you shall be justified or by your words 


you shall be condemned’] (Mt 12.37).* This quotation did not belong to the standard 
repertoire of biblical usage in early medieval sources. It is most appropriate, of course, 


qo a letter dealing with the problem of recte loqui, But to my mind Alcuin also had 


another reason for choosing this biblical quotation as theological basis of his Epzstola 
de litteris colendis, At the end of Christ’s words about sins against the Spirit which can 
never be forgiven, we find the warning that men will be judged on account of their , 
words. In the biblical text this is preceded by the admonishment that men shall have 
to account for their every idle word: 


Dico autem vobis quoniam omne verbum otiosum quod locuti fuerint homines reddent 
rationem de eo in die iudicii (Mt 12.36). 


{But I say unto you, that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall render an 
account for it in the day of judgment.] 


Significantly, this very quotation plays an important role in monastic discipline. There 
is hardly a monastic rule without the command of silence. For the most part such 
prescriptions justify the necessity of silence by pointing to the avoidance of the ‘idle 
words’ (verba otiosa) mentioned in Mt 12.36.%. Communication within the 
community was to be restricted to necessities, and moreover, communication with the 


The Vulgate text is: ‘Ex verbis enim tuis iustificaberis et ex verbis tuis condemnaberis’ [‘For by thy 
words thou shale be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned’] (translations of biblical verses 


are based on the Douay-Rheims version). 


° Regula quattuor patrum, ch. 5.2~3: Sermo otiosus has to be punished discreetly by temporal exclusion 


form the community (SC 297, pp. 202-04); Regula Orientalis, ed. A. de Vogtié, SC 298 (Paris, 1982), 
ch. 17.16, p. 472; Regula Pauli et Stephani, ch. 37.3: Against joking and gossip (ed. Johannes Evangelista 
M, Vilanova (Montserrat, 1959], pp. 122-23), Regula Tarnatensis, ch. 13.4: Verba otiosa are corrupting 
the youth (ed, Fernando Villegas, Revue Bénédictine 84 (1974), 7-65 [p. 32]); Regula Magistri, ed. A. de 
Vogiié, 2 vols., SC 105-106 (Paris, 1964-65), ch. 8.21-37, p. 402 (SC 105); ch. 9.27-51, pp. 404-06 
(SC 105); ch. 11.49-51, p, 18 (SC 106); ch. 50.24-26, pp. 226-28 (SC 106); Regula Benedicti, ch. 6; 
Columbani; Regula coenobialis, ch. 9 and ch. 15 (ed. G.S.M. Walker, Cotembani Opera (Dublin, 1970], 

pp. 154, 168); Regula cuiusdam patris ad virgines, ch. 9: Silence has to prevent ab otiosis et frivolis, et 
scurrilibus, et pravis et malitiosis fabulis (PL 88:1061B); Regula cuinsdam patris ad monachos, ch. 8 (ed. 
Fernando Villegas, Revue d'Histoire de la Spiritualité, 3-36 [p. 8]). 
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world outside the monastic confines was to be minimised as far as possible,” Even 
conversation between monks was assumed to contain hidden dangers. Clearly such 
notions of monastic silence did not make an ideal climate for intellectual exchange. 
Yet Alcuin argued that the studivm was in fact completely in accord with the regula, 
an argument which he substantiated by linking-the verba otiosa from Mt 12.36 with 
the advice ex verbis tuis iustificaberis from Mt 12,37. To his mind, the quest for the 
‘right words’ was a perfectly valid and necessary reason to break silence. 

Before Alcuin, there is only one text which uses this crucial biblical quotation (Mt 
12.37) in a monastic context — the Regula monachorum, ascribed to the Irish monk 


Columbanus, who stood at the beginning of the ‘Iro-Frankish’ monastic movement in- 


seventh-century Francia. In chapter three of this rule a strict rule of silence was 
imposed; for the most part, however, the author then went on to mitigate this 
prohibition. Silence was not an aim it itself; it could be broken when mecessitas and 
utilitas required it, At this point the passage from Mt 12.37 was inserted. The 
consequence which the author foresees anticipates Alcuin’s argumentation completely; 
‘Justly will they be damned who would not say just things when they could’. The only 
function of silence was to prevent monks from saying anything ‘that is evil, unjust, 


irrelevant, empty, harmful, dubious, false, provocative, disparaging, base, fanciful, - 


blasphemous, rude, and tortuous’ (‘[verba] mala iniusta impia iniuriosa incerta falsa 
contentiosa contumeliosa turpia fabulosa blasphema aspera ac flexuosa’).” That 


For example Regula Benedicti, ch. 53.23~24 (no conversation with strangers); ch. 67.4 (sermo otiosus 
on journeys) and ch. 67.5 (no monastic issues may be spread outside the monastery); Regula quatruor 
patrum, ch. 2.42: not speaking or listening to guests except after permission of the leader of the monastery 
(SC 297, p. 192); Regula Orientalis, ch. 22 (SC 298, p- 478), : 


- Regula monachoum, ed. and tt. Walker, ch. 2 (De Taciturnitate), pp. 124-25: ‘Silentii regula 
diligenter custodienda decernitur, quia scriptum est: Cultus autem iustitiae silentium et pax (Is 32.17), Et 
ideo ne reatus de verbositate conquiratur, exceptis utilitatibus ac necessariis opus est ut taceatur, quia iuxta 
scripturam in multiloquio non deerit peccatum (Pr 10.19). Idcirco salvacor ait: Ex verbis tuis iustificaberis 
et ex verbis tuis condemnaberis. Juste damnabuntur qui iusta dicere noluerunt cum potuerunt, sed mala 
" iniusta impia iniuriosa incerta falsa contentiosa contumeliosa turpia fabulosa blasphema aspera ac flexuosa 
loqui garcula verbositate maluerunt. Tacendum igitur est de his et talibus et cum cautela et ratione 
loquendum est ne aut detractiones aut tumidae contradicitiones in loquacitate vitiosa prorumpant,’ [‘The 
tule of silence is decreed to be carefully observed, since it is written: But the nurture of righteousness is 
silence and peace. And thus, lest one be apprehended as guilty of much talking, it is needful that he keep 
silence, except for things profitable and necessary, since according to Scripture, in many words sin will 
not be lacking. Therefore the Saviour says: By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned. Justly will they be damned who would not say just things when they could, but 
preferred to say with garrulous loquacity what is evil, unjust, irreverent, empty, harmful, dubious, false, 
provocative, disparaging, base, fanciful, blasphemous, rude, and tortuous. Therefore we must keep silence 
on these and kindred matters, and speak with care and prudence, lest eichet disparagements or swollen 
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Columbanus did not insist on complete silence in his monasteries also appears from 
his Regula coenobialis, where temporary silence is used as a punishment for indulging 
in ‘idle words’ (verba otiosa).” But Columbanus’s emphasis on spoken language 
reveals where Columbanian monasticism essentially diverged from its older 
counterpart in Gaul, viz. in the practice of a immediate and extensive confession of all 
sins, be they venial or mortal,” and in the imperative of preaching and mission.” 
Mission and confession, which were both acts of performative speech, had their 
origins in the same insular monastic world from which Alcuin originated. Admittedly, 
mission and conversion were not the topic of the Epistola de litteris colendis, yet there 
is a good case to be made for Alcuin’s having consciously reverted to (Columbanian) 
monastic tradition when he said that monastic silence might be broken for the sake of 
finding the correct sensus of sacred texts. 

Alcuin himself grew up in a semi-monastic environment. That he never formally 
became a monk may have been due to the fact that in his time no clear distinction was 
made between monks and clerics.” Alcuin spent his formative years in and around 
York Minster, where he had access to one of the most important libraries north of the 





oppositions should break out in vicious garrulity.’] 
? Regula coenobialis, ed. and tr, Walker, ch. 9, p. 154: ‘Qui profert verbum otiosum, silentio inter duas 
horas consequentes condemnari, aut XII percussionibus’ [‘He who utters an idle word, to be condemned 
to silence for the following hours, or to twelve blows’]. At the end of the Regula coenobialis, a part 
probably not written by Columban himself, Mt 12.36 is mentioned again in a much stricter regulation of 
silence: ch. 15, pp. 168-69: ‘In omni loco et opere silentii regula magnopere custodiri censetuur, ut omne 
quantum valuerit humana fragilitas, quae prono ad vita praecipitari solet cursu oris, mundemur vitio, 
aedificationemque potius proximorum, pro quibus salvator noster Jesus sanctum effudit sanguine, quam 
delacerationem absentium in pectore concepram et otiosa passim verba, de quibus iusto sumus retributori 
rationem reddituri, ore promamus’ [‘In every place and occupation the rule of silence is determined to be 
strictly kept, so that we may be cleansed from every vice as far as human weakness is able, which usually 
rushes into vices with a precipitate course of speech, and that we may uster with the mouth some 
edification for our neighbours, for whom our Saviour Jesus shed His holy blood, rather than abuse of the 
absent conceived in our heart, and altogether idle words, for which we shall render an account’). 
: Regula coenobialis, ed, Walker, ch. 1 (pp. 144-46); Vita Columbani Il, ch. 19 (MGH SRMIV, 139): 
Regula cuiusdam patris ad virgenes, ch. 6-7 (PL 88:1059). 
* Vita Columbani Tl, ch. 8 (MGH SRM IV, 122-23); Vita Sadalbergae, ch. 1, 3, 7, 12 (MGH SRM V, 
51~56). In fact the aspects of mission and confession/penance probably define the difference between ‘old 
Frankish’ and ‘Iro-Frankish’ monasticism for a great part. 

A major part of church reform policy in the days of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious was aimed — 
at feast in the Frankish kingdom — at ordering the categories of monks and clerics, chapters and 
monasteries, which had become completely undefinable. 
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Alps. According to his Life (written in Ferritres shortly before 829)” he received an 
. excellent education which positioned him in. the ‘footsteps of his elders’ (vestigia 
 maiorum), i.e. an intellectual dynasty which connected him to Gregory the Great, via 
Augustine of Canterbury, Benedict Biscop, Cuthbert, Theodore of Canterbury and 
Bede.* The very fact that the Lifé of Alcuin is written several years after the death of 
Alcuin by a monk who had never met him and who could be wrong in many details, 
shows that it is a statement of the current ideals of education and educational 
traditions but also of the conflicts which arose in the generation after Alcuin, 

‘This excellent education in the best tradition of contemporary Anglo-Saxon 
intellectual training, must have shaped Alcuin’s pedagogical ideals. After the councils 
of Aachen in 816/817, where the reformers succeeded in redefining the place and role 
of monks and clerics, the fact that Alcuin, not even a monk himself, attempted to turn 
monasteries into places of learning, must have been something of a provocation. The 
author of the Lift deals clearly with this provocation. He stresses time and again that 
the non-monk Alcuin indeed displayed an attitude more monastic than that of the 
very best monks (and even beter than the chief reformer, Benedict of Aniane!”), that 
Alcuin’s ideal of education respected the predominance of the licurgy as a paramount 
monastic duty,” and that the reading of pagan authors for pleasure and curiosity was 
not at all a part of his educational programme." The author of the Life is probably 
right in his assumption that Alcuin took monasticism more seriously than many 
monks. 


56 
where his ‘intellectual grandfather’ Bede lived, see Boussart, ‘Influences anglaises’, pp. 434~38; Michael 
Lapidge, ‘The School of Theodore and Hadrian’, Anglo-Saxon England 15 (1986), 45~72; D.A. 
Bullough, ‘Alcuin and the Kingdom of Heaven, in his Carolingian Renewal. Sources and Heritage 
(Manchester, 1991), pp. 161-240; Alcuin, Hpistolae, no. 121 (MGH £p. IV, 177). 

” Vita Aleuini, ch. 4 (MGH SS XV, 186-87). On the vita Alcuini, see Butlough, ‘Alcuin and the 
Kingdom of Heaven’; Walter Berschin, Biographie und Epachenstil III (Stuttgart, 1991), pp. 176-82. 

* MGH Ep. TV, 177 and Vita Aleuini, ch. 4: ‘,.. doctrina non mediocriter enituit, in sancto videlicer 
Anglorum apostolo Gregorio, Augustino eius discipulo, Benedicto sancto Cuhtbertoque simul et 
Theodoro, primi patris et apostoli vestigia per omnia sequentibus, et in viro Deo nimium amabili Beda 
presbytero, proprio praeceptore suo...’ (MGH SS XV, 186, Il. 41~46). 

Vita Aleuini, ch. 14 (MGH SS XV, 192), 

® Vita Aleuini, ch. 2, 4 and 22 (MGH SS XV, 185, 186 and 195). Bullough, ‘Alcuin and the Kingdom 
of Heaven’, pp. 162-70, , 

"Vita Aleuini ch. 2 and 16 (MGH SS XV, 185 and 193), 
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ntil the very end of his life Alcuin remained what he had been from early 
Urauthood onwards: a devoted schoolmaster.’ He was ever anxious about the fate 
of his pupils, sending them countless letters cajoling and even hectoring them into a 
more virtuous life —- calling them by affectionate nicknames such as ‘Animal’, 
‘Cuckoo’ or ‘Calf.’ His letters abound with metaphors derived from parenthood and 
nurturing. In old age, when he remembered his own education in York’s monasterium, 
for example, he wrote a grateful letter to ‘the beloved and venerable brothers of the 
church of York’? 


Vos fragiles infantiae meae annos materno fovistis affectu; et lascivium puericiae tempus 
sustinuistis patientia et paternae castigationis disciplinis ad perfectam viri edocuistis 
aetatem et sacrareum eruditione disciplinarum roborastis. 


[You tended the impressionable years of my infancy with motherly affection and upheld 
me in the wanton period of boyhood with holy patience, teaching me with fatherly 
correction and fortifying me with a religious éducation until I became a man.] 


‘Tam grateful to Albrecht’ Diem and Maty Garrison for their stimulating and pertinent comments 


during work in progress. : 
* Mary D. Garrison, ‘Alcuin’s World through his Lercers and Verse’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Cambridge University, 1996), pp. 191-96, 142-252); see also the sarne author's article in this volume. 
Alcuin, Epistolae, no. 42 (MGH &p. IV, 85-86); tr. Stephen Allott, Adcuin of York, c. A.D. 732 to 804. 
His Life and Letters York, 1974), p. 2, Cf. his fetrer to his pupil Dodo, Epistolae, no. 65 (MGH £p. IV, 107): 
‘Carissimo filiolo meo, quem et sero genui et cito dimisi, nec bene ablactatus raptus est ab uberibus meis. 
Tnimitiorque noverca tam tenerum de paterno gremio per libidinum vortices caro tapuit’ ("To my dear litre 
son, whom I bore late and let go too soon, for he was taken from my breast before he was weaned. The flesh, 
a ctuel stepmother, has carried off one so tender from his father’s bosom through the whirlpools of desire’ (tr. 
Allott)]. For the theme of zblactatio, see also below, n. 24. 
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